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Symbolists and Decadents 

SYMBOLISTS AND DECADENTS 

La Melee Symboliste, by finest Raynaud. La Renaissance 

du Livre, Paris. 

Here is an example of the fine book-making of La Renais- 
sance du Livre. Consisting of reminiscences of the author 
and his poet-companions, it suggests Gautier's La Fenetre 
Ouverte, and is equally fascinating. 

A chapter on Les Zutistes, founded by Charles Cros, de- 
scribes the Cafe de Versailles, where every evening this 
leader gathered about him such men as Coppee, Richepin 
and Raoul Ponchon. Here Louis Marsolleau recited senti- 
mental bagatelles or noble poems, and here Poussin was made 
to read over and over again his artistic achievement, La 
JuTiient Morte, which resounded through the breweries of 
the Latin Quarter for several seasons. But what assured 
this order, aside from the renown of Charles Cros, a place 
in history, was that it was the cradle of a lyric evolution, 
in which, perhaps, the two most prominent figures were 
Laurent Tailhade and Jean Moreas. From their fruitful 
controversies arose the new movement. Here is a portrait 
of Jean Moreas at that time: 

He always went gloved in white, corseted tightly, his glossy hair 
curled in the latest fashion, wearing a multicolored cravat and a 
flower in his buttonhole. His timid nature was hidden under 
brusque mannerisms, and he fortified himself with an insolent 
monocle. His hatred of mediocrity was expressed in brief aphorisms. 
And Tailhade draped himself, like a Spaniard, in a black, scarlet- 
lined cape. Full of anecdote and wit, he offset the disdainful 
haughtiness of Moreas toward bad poets by firing at them a volley 
of cleverness. No one knew as he did how to use irony and unctuous 
epigram. 
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At this time the two were merely at their debut, their 
period of dilettantism. Later they were to descend from 
their ivory tower to write for the periodical Lutece, wherein 
Verlaine had already begun to print his Poetes Maudits. 
Lutece, once a banal gazette of the Latin Quarter, was be- 
coming the official organ of advancing symbolism. To this 
paper we are indebted for poems by Paul Adam, Rachilde, 
Henri de Regnier, Jules Laforgue, Francis Viele-GrifHn, and 
Ernest Raynaud. According to Raynaud, Lutece, which 
came to its end in 1886, had the glory of devoting itself 
entirely to the poets of the new school, who wrote for it 
their best and worst poems. 

To me one of the most interesting things in this little 
volume is the discovery of the origin of the word decadent. 
Verlaine was sick in bed, his confreres gathered about him. 
On the bed lay a magazine in coarse gray paper. Someone 
took it up and read mockingly from the cover, "Le Decad- 
ent!" — and asked, "What imbecile invented this ridiculous 
title?" "I am the imbecile," challenged a crisp voice. The 
author turned' and saw Anatole Baju, a little man with 
flaming eyes set in a wizened face. The history, as given 
by Raynaud, of this founder of Le Decadent is very enter- 
taining. Verlaine, who ardently supported the magazine, 
defines its purpose thus: 

Decadence is Sardanapalus, in the midst of his women, setting 
the torch to his funeral pile; it is Seneca reciting poems as he opens 
his veins; it is Petronius masking his agony with flowers; it is 
the marchioness walking to the guillotine with a smile, and with 
care not to disturb her coiffure. Decadence is the art of dying 
beautifully. 
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Symbolists and Decadents 

Le Decadent raised a hue and cry from the symbolists; yet 
their aims against the literature then in vogue were alike. 
Both wanted to be freed from form which had outlived itself. 

A. L. F. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

TWO NEW MAGAZINES 

We welcome two new magazines which are to be devoted 
wholly or largely to poetry — The Measure, published by 
Frank Shay at 4 Christopher Street, New York; and The 
Double-dealer, from 204 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 
The former began in March, the latter in January. 

The Measure: A Journal of Poetry is thus advertised: 

Edited by Maxwell Anderson, Padraic Colum, Agnes Kendrick 
Gray, Carolyn Hall, Frank Ernest Hill, David Morton, Louise 
Townsend Nicholl, George O'Neil, Genevieve Taggard. From 
these nine an acting editor and an assistant are elected quarterly 
by the board. 

We are much interested in this experiment of a shifting 

editorial board. As fellow-editors, we wonder how it will 

be arranged — will each pair of acting editors accept only 

the exact number of poems to be used in their own three 

numbers and return all others? or will there be hold-overs 

from one quarterly editorial pair to the next — hold-overs 

accepted by the first pair and perhaps despised by the second 

and third and fourth? At any rate, so populous an editorial 

board, with a three-months' elective tenure of office, makes 

for variety, relieving the editors of the danger of satiety 

and the magazine of a too monotonous consistency. 
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